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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 756.) 

Having rejuined their companions, J. F. re 
sumes : 

12th mo. Tth. Baton-Rouge—We landed 
here soon after noon to-day, after a passage of 
upwards of seven days on the Mississippi river, 
having come, by computation, nearly 1,000 
miles (including the windings of the stream), 
on that noble river. 

We had slaveholders on our passage down, 
who came on board for atime and then landed. 
My dear brother had some friendly, serious 
conversation with several of this character, in a 
mild and quiet manner, when they were very 
free and open in their remarks, and he availed 
himself of the occasion to express, in a Christian 
spirit, reflections on the system itself which, I 
believe, would not be lost. 

It isa fine afternoon; we have rode out to 
asugar farm. The plants in the field were of 
alight green, grateful to the eye, with long 
thin leaves like those of flags; the cane six or 
eight feet high. It was the time of cutting. 
The teams were going to and fro in the lane to 
the boiling house ; they use long open wagons 
drawn by four mules. In the yard of a large, 
well-managed estate, the boys appeared happy 
and merry, and were singing together; throw- 
ing lengths of the cane into a long trough, raised 
by machinery to the boiling-house into which it 
was conveyed. The whole brought to mind 
the expression, ‘the joys of harvest ;’ but, alas ! 
what a contrast to this does the knowledge of 
the fact present, that we were in the very midst 
of slavery. I think we were told it was a farm 
of 600 acres, upwards of one-half sugar. A 
quiet man, with whom my brother conversed, 
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place.” 
They now passed some time with P. 0. 
Hebert, the Governor of Louisiana :— 

“ 8¢h.—We had an interview with the Governor 
of Louisiana. My dear brother calmly and 
suitably introduced our errand to his notice. 
It did not seem desirable to attempt to read the 
whole of the address. When we arrived at this 
expression, ‘The law allows nothing but hope- 
less, helpless, friendless misery,’ the Governor 
interposed, wishing to show us how his own 
slaves could look for something better, and 
speaking of his own conduct in buying ata high 
price a slave of a family when sold at public 
auction on the death of his parent—and also of 
an open sale, where he had prevented the sale 
of a child under ten years of age. 

Some pains were taken ‘o convince him that 
it is principle that is spoken of in this paper; 
that, though he bought the slave, the law thus 
condemned him; and that though Louisiana 
does not allow of the separation of children 
under ten years of age, other Statesdo. He 
spoke of England having entailed slavery upon 
America, by introducing it before the Declara- 
tion of Independence—of the unfitness of slaves 
for freedom—of their content in’their allotment. 
At the same time, he admitted the whole thing 
to be an evil. He alleged many exemplifica- 
tions of the poor being worse off in our own 
country, in Ireland, and in France ; this he had 
witnessed on a recent tourin Europe. He was 
at the same time desirous of doing full justice 
to the motives which indited the paper, and of 
acknowledging that it applied to principle. We 
took pains to convince him of the sympathy we 
felt fur the slaveholder, He said, were he to 
set his slaves at liberty to-morrow, he should 
be a ruined man, 

I am ready to think he felt some convictions 
on hearing some home truths, which he at- 
tempted to suppress; and that he was tried, 
what if I say irritated; and yet he was careful 
not to show it. He thought slavery must ter- 
minate when slaves are no longer of value; and 
that emancipation must come from the States 
themselves. The retrospect of the day dis- 


Pia him the idea of much wickedness in the 
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tresses me. [I am brought to feel the compli- 
cated evils of the system, its deep-rvoted char- 
acter, entwined into the minds and habits of 
the people from their very infancy ; and yet it 
must give way, thouglrI see not how.” 

General Foote, the Governor of the State 
of Mississippi, allowed them a long inter- 
view :-— 

“12th. Juckson.—We were nearly an hour 
with the Governor of Mississippi. He received 
us courteously. My brother explained our er- 
rand—I read the address. He asked at the 
close what our object was. It was replied that 
we had very much fulfilled our commission : 
we commended its contents to his best feelings ; 
and desired it might have his calm, serious 
thoughts in his private moments, in the fear of 
the Lord. He spoke in full terms of the Chris- 
tian jove of the address, and of the purity of 
the motive in which it was issued ; but that we 
were mistaken, beivg ignorant of the real state 
of things amongst them. He then entered at 
some length into a representation of ‘ the happy 
state of the slaves, well fed, well clothed, well- 
cared for, taughi the truths of the Gospel every 
week.’ He did not b.lieve there was a happier 
peasantry anywhere on theearth. They could 
hold property, and lived as well as their owners. 
He strongly urged that if set at liberty they 
would be degraded and indolent, and in the 
course of two or three generations would relapse 
into barbarism; and yet he told us that when 
his old nurse was Tiberated by his mother, she 
lived happily as a servant with her ; but this he 
said was an exception. 

He had intended to introduce into his speech 
about to be delivered to the Legislature, some 
ameliorating clauses, but the excitement in the 
State led him, by the advice of his secretary 
and some of his friends, to desist. He had 
thought to propose that children should not be 
sold from their mothers under a certain age— 
that husbands and wives should not be sold sep 
arate—that sales by auction should not take 
place, and only private transfers be allowed ; 
but ‘such had been the violence of the northern 
abolitionists that he had been deterred.’ We 
parted very friendly. As we went to the State- 
house, we found drawn up in front sixteen men 
and boys, fifteen young women and girls, stand- 
ing under the railing, dressea in their best at- 
tire. We were told they were there for sale, 
brought thither by a jobber from Virginia. The 
Governor said, had he the power, he would put 
an end to such sales.” 

From Mississippi they proceeded to Alabama, 
and paid a visit to Henry W. Collier, the Gov- 
error of that State :— 

“16th. Montyomery in Alabama.—After 
travelling three days and three nights succes- 
sively, by computation nearly 300 miles, we 
reached this place yesterday afternoon and saw 
the Governor of thie State. My dear brother 
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read the address, to which he listened with 
attention. He said ‘it was an admirable 
paper,’ at the same time acknowledging that he 
held slaves himself, but would not sell them on 
any cousideration whatever: they came to him 
as a patrimony. He has one slave on an estate 
a few miles off, for whom he would not take 
20,000 dollars: he highly values him, as a 
trustworthy servant, and a truly religious man, 
az he believes. The children of his slaves are 
taught to read with his own children; and go 
to a ‘Sunday School.’ He has been a teacher 
in one himself. Had he to begin life again, 
it certainly should be without slaves. He thinks 
they are better treated every way than they 
formerly were; and admitted that the relation 
between master and slave must in some way be 
altered. On its being suggested to him what 
may be the condition of his slaves on his death, 
he said he had confidence in his wife if she 
survived ; but that it was a subject on which 
he often thought seriously, and so did many 
others. 

I remarked that, whilst we did not wish on 
a siagle point to depart from the purport of the 
address, we had been brought more than ever, 
since coming to this country, to feel the diffi- 
culties of the slave-owner. 

He fully admitted the cruelty of selling 
children away from their parents at a tender 
age, of separating husbands and wives; and 
called our attention to something he had said 
in his address to their Legislature, of which he 
gave us copies. My brother urged upon the 
importance of acting up to the light imparted, 
in order to have a still clearer sight: this I 
think he felt. He condemned the rooms in 
this city for the sale of slaves, of which we 
had seen three in walking about thetown. The 
Governor admits that the slaves are rising in- 
tellectually ; and says, that thousands are in- 
terested with him in the introduction of a dif- 
ferent and better state of things. 

On my brother’s saying toa man he met, 
that he hoped his children had some education, 
he replied, ‘I give them good advice when 
they leave me; but [ have six sons, and they 
have all been sold away from me.’ What an 
illustration of this unrighteous system !” 

The Governor of the State of Georgia, H. 
V. Johnson, readily granted them an inter- 
view :— 

“12th mo. 20th.—We saw the Governor of 
Georgia at Milledgeville. Ile received us very 
civilly. My dear brother, with great courtesy 
and in # quiet manner, told him our errand be- 
fore presenting the address. He allowed it to 
be read. I thought he felt its length and its 
force as we went along. He said at the close, 
it was a pathetic paper and well written. He 
admitted the mildness of its character; but 
he thinks they understand their own position 
far better than strangers can. He has studied 
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the question carefully, as many ‘eens have 
done, and thinks slavery not a sin, or contrary 
to the Divine law—that it was allowed by 
Christ, still more so by the Apostle Paul, and 
countenanced in the decalogue. He dwelt 
much on the happiness of the slaves, the kiad 
treatment of them physically, and spoke of 
their ng their dwe llings, and their re- 
He adverted | 
to the whole esystem as having been entai! led | 
upon them by Great Britain; ‘spoke of West 
Iodia emancipation as a failure, and only re- 
sorted to when the islands proved unproductive ; 
dwelt on the miseries of our poor in factories and 
in mines ; that the improvement of the negroes | 
is gradually going on; aud that, if let alone, | 
slavery may end in time, and the negroes be- 
settled in the western countries as freemen ;' 
but that, if immediately set at liberty, they 
would be lazy and depraved, and in a few! 
generations relapse into idolatry. We en-} 
deavored in a friendly spirit to reply to his! 
observations as he went along, but there} 
was no reason to think that conviction was’ 
wrought.” 

They were next admitted to an audience by. 
John L. Manning, the Governor of South Caro- 
lina :— 


ligious instruction on First-days. 


j 
j 
| 


12th mo. 23d.—We saw the Governor of 
South Carolina at Columbia; he received us at. 
the Capitol. My brother spoke of the course 
Friends had taken inthe Southern States in years 
past, giving liberty to their ewn slaves, adding, | 
that the slave-trade and slavery had long been sub- 
jects of deep interest with our religious Society. 
The address had been adopted in 1849; it had | 
been circulated in Europe and in the ‘Brazils, 
and now we were come with it to America. He 
soon told us that he is one of the largest slave- | 
owners in the State; but in a gentlemanly 
manner consented to hear the address. It was 
read, and my brother tenderly commended to 
his best feelings the condition of his slaves. 
after his death. He told us he is a communi- | 
cant of the Episcopal Church—his slaves are 
catechised every evening, and receive religious 
instruction every First-day. He possesses | 
sugar plantations in Lousiana, and should be 
glad to let us see them, giving us fully to un- 
derstand that he feels no compunction as a 
slaveholder. He was requested to keep his 
mind open to conviction, if at any time different 
views should present; and it was added that, 
much sympathy with the slaveholders had been 
awakened in our minds. He seemed pleased | 
to hear this, and remarked that under his 
governorship the condition of the slaves had | 
been meliorated. We knew we were in a State 
in which the slaves bear a very large proportion 
to the whites. We assured him that we had 
passed along very carefully, avoiding to speak 
of our errand: he expressed his satisfaction at 
this, saying he did not believe twenty men in 
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the State would have listened to us as he had 
done. It was remarked to him that it is for 
the separate States to amend their own laws ; 
and yet foreigners are at liberty to comment in 
a right spirit upon what they think to be wrong. 
To this he seemed to assent. From his remarks 
we inferred that he feared insurrection if pub- 
licity were given to our errand. We told him 
that our business was with the governors, not 
with the slaves.” 

The Governor of the State of Tennessee, 
Andrew Johnson, received them kindly :-— 

Nashville. 12th mo. 28th.—We went this 
morning by appointment to the Governor of 
Tennessee. When told the object of our visit, 


,}and the course Friends in North Carolina had 


adopted in slavery, he gave us to understand 
that he does not entertain ultra views on the 
subject, and freely allowed the address to be 
read. He seemed to listen with calm, unmoved 
attention,—that se!f:command and fixed deter- 
wination of purpose, that unmoved countenance, 
which has seemed to me to mark the American 
character of independence. He entered into a 


friendly discourse on many parts of the address. 


He stated that a law was passed in Tennessee 
about the year 1832, after the insurrection at 


| Southampton, in Virginia, which law prohibited 


the slaves remaining in the State after being 
,Set at liberty, but that it is not enforced with 
‘great strictness. He did not enter much into 
the merits of slavery; and I doubt whether it 
is a subject on which he has bestowed much 
thought. He holds four slaves, whom he pur- 
chased for domestic servants. He says there 
are many colored people in the town who at- 
‘tend places of worship and have the opportu- 
nity to learn to read and write; but the gen- 
eral condition of education in the State is low; 
and they have but few common schools in the 
country parts. It was urged upon him to lead 
public opinion in favor of ameliorating their 
comlition. He remarked that hundreds of 
slaveholders would be glad to be quit of the 
slaves altogether, if t they knew how. We com- 


mended the paper to his serious perusal in his 


retired moments, and parted with friendly feel- 
ings. 

We now retraced our course, travelling sev- 
eral hundred miles to Nashville, and we ar- 
rived on the last day of the year in the neigh- 
borhood of our Friends settled in Eastern 
Tennessee, to whom my dear brother felt at- 
tracted in the love of the gospel.” 

(To be continued.) 
cheatin 

A young man said to a minister, “Sir, you 
hurt me yesterday with the truth. You touched 
avery sore spot; but to day I do not think you 
could hurt me, for it secms to me now, by the 
grace of God, that I am as honest with myself 
as I can be at the day of judgment. I welcome 
the light.” 
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Epistle of Grorae Fox to Friends in New 


Jersey and Pennsylvania, (1682.) 

Dear Friends: With my dear love to you 
all, in God’s holy, peaceable Truth, my desire 
is that you may be all kept careful of God’s 
glory. Now, in the settling of plantations and 
provinces, and especially in wooded countries, 
as yours are, you may have many trials and 
troubles ; but if you keep inthe wisdom of God, 
it will keep you gentle, kind and easy to be en- 
treated, one of another, and will preserve you 
out of heats, or extremes, or passions ; and let 
all Friends that come over be with speed set- 
tled in their plantations, that they may not lie 
and waste the time of themselves and their ser- 
vants, and spend that which should help to set- 
tle them in their plantations. And therefore, 
you that are concerned in ordering those 
things, have a care that no reproach come upon 
yourselves and your countries; but that there 
may be such care taken in all things, that there 
may be no complaints come iuto England 
against you. Anal desire that you may be 
very kind and courteous to all in necessity, in 
the love of God; for there are many people 
go over to your countries, some poor and some 
rich ; and so, many ‘eyes are upon you, and 
those that go over to you ; and therefure my de- 
sire is, that you may all be careful in the love 
of God, and in his truth and righteousness, as 
the family of God; and be careful and tender 
to your servants, in all respects, that there may 
come no complaints from them or others; that 
so in all things you may be ordered by the wis- 
dom of God, that his blessing may be amongst 
you. 

And, dear Friends, I desire that you would 
send over an account by the next ship how 
many meetings you have, and how many 
Meetings Monthly, of men and women, and 
how many Quarterly Meetings, and Half-year 
Meetings ; and let us know how Truth spreads 
and prospers amongst you; which you would 
do well to write over every year, to the Yearly 
Meeting at London. So, with my love in the 
Seed, which reigns over all, in whom you have 
all life and salvation, and peace in the Lord 
God. G. F. 


[George Whitehead, in his preface to the 
original selection of George Fox’s Epistles, no- 
tices some misrepresentations of G. F.’s opin- 
ions, and gives some explanations of terms 
frequently used by him. In reference to the 
term “Seed,” G. W. says: “ He (G. F.) often 
mentions the Seed, the Life, the Power of God, 
and the like ; whereby he intends no other than 
what the Holy Scriptures testify of Christ; 
which we know he truly loved and esteemed, 
and was often conversant in reading of them, 
and had an excellent memory and spiritual 
sense thereof given him of the Lord. By the 
pure, holy Seed, he meant and declared Christ, 
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the promised Seed; wherein, all the promises 
of God are yea and amen. And as Christ is 
the Word of Life, the Word of Faith, He is 
that immortal and incorruptible Seed, of which 
all true and spiritual believers and children of 
the light are begotten to God and born again; 
and which Seed or Word of eternal life, abideth 
in him that is born of God, and he sinneth not 
because thereof.”’] 

—_—-————- — —)— 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

(Continued from page 760.) 

Forms of prayer for congregational use may 
appear to remove some of the difficulties in the 
way of expression, and to be a safeguard as to 
sound words; but, are not the evils, which the 
plan creates,—and which have been already 
hinted at,—far more formidable than those it 
is intended to remedy ? These forms are doubt- 
less often the vehicles of true and heartfelt 
prayer; but this by no means decides the 
ques:ion of their expediency, since very imper- 
fect and even undesirable arrangements in 
religion, are often blessed to the sincere hearted. 
Truth and love will force their way through 
terrible hindrances, but the hindrances are 
none the less objectionable. The question is 
not, what degree of religious fervor may be 
possible under the use of such forms, but what 
is likely to be the tendency of the practice ? Are 
we not justified in saying, with all respect for 
the many sincere-hearted who use them, that 
the tendency of such a plan is likely often to be 
athwart the line of truthfulness and heartfelt 
sincerity ; that prayers of penitence and con- 
trition, of thanksgiving and gratitude, are often 
used by those who are actuated at the time by 
no such feelings; and that no possible human 
arrangement or form of words, is calculated to 
meet the varying wants and spiritual conditions 
of a congregation in tais respect? All arrange- 
ments in religion are liable to degenerate into 
formality ; there is a constant danger, unless we 
are ever on the watch, of our drawing near to 
God with the lip, while the heart is far from 
Him: but we would submit that there is a 
peculiar tendency to this in the use of forms of 
prayer. The repetition of the same arrange- 
ment of words over and over again from week 
to week, or from month to month, whether the 
words are addressed to God or to any one else, 
is not calceulated—from the nature of the humau 
mind, and from its proneness to run into me- 
chanical ways that need no labor of thought,— 
tu be helpful in the expression of the real feelings 
and requirements of the soul at any given time. 
Surely it must be the great Searcher of Hearts 
alone, who can see what the peculiar wants of 
the congregation really are, and who can there- 
by prompt the fitting prayer. “For we know 
nut what to pray for as we ought,” but ‘ the 
Spirit itself helpeth our infirmities.” 




































































































Much is said of the beauty of certain forms 
of prayer, especially of those in use by the 
Anglican Church; but beautiful language, 
however pleasant to the ear, is by no means an 
important requisite of prayer. In this engage- 
ment, above all others, in proportion as the 
style and manner are specially looked to, the 
spirit and life of the thing will die. ‘“ Where 
there is great need felt, there will be great 
truthfulness in prayer, and the truthfulness of 
prayer constitutes its beauty with Him who re- 
ceives it.” 


To the stated and regular utterance of 


extempore prayer, ou the part of any one ay 
because it is expected of him by his fellows, « 

because a certaia time has come round, many of 
the preceding objections equally apply ; and to 
these are often to be added, the tendency to 
undue length, and to unfitness and irreverence 
in manner and expression. The service that 


is in spirit and truth must be the offspring of 


God’s will, and not of man’s will. “ For nu 
man can call Jesus, Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost ;” and true prayer (like the true child of 
God) “is born not of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.’ And be it 
ever remewbered, this will of God as to prayer 
is known, not by the recurrence of any particu- 
lar time, but by the special heartfelt sense of 
need, which we may reverently believe is the 
voice of the Spirit. In this great duty, above 
all others, it is true that our sufficiency is of 
God. 

Il. The use of forms of prayer, both in 
public assemblies and in families, is confined to 
a certain portion of the various Christian 
churches ; but the use of forms of praise, and 
the utterance of these in symphony by the 
united voice of the congregation, is almost 
universal. Let us pause for a moment to con- 
sider what is the purpose of congregational sing- 
ing. It would be an insult to human reason to 
suppose that the utterance of words indistinetly, 
and with varied modulation of the voice, is in 
itself an acceptable way of praising God, or that 
it is likely, in itself, to be a profitable religious 
exercise. The plan obviously arose, partly, to 
secure the stirring emotional effect produced 
upon the mind through choral music, and 
- (and perhaps primarily) from the desire 
ef all the congregation to utter; which led to 
the necessity, in order to avoid discord and 
confusion, that the hymo should be uttered in 
symphony. But the symphony itself cannot be 
an act of praise to God, nor would it be necessary 
to say so, but that the adoption of the practice 
has gradually led in that direction of thought, 
with many minds. What then is true praise, 
and how shall it be rendered? It will be uni- 
versally conceded that true praise is the spon- 
taneous overflow of the grateful heart, touched 
and softened by the sense of the wondrous love 
of God in Christ, and of all those bountiful 
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mercies that are new every morning; and that 
this is most truthfully, and therefore, most ac- 
ceptably rendered, by the heart yielding itself 
up to live in harmotious accordance with the 
Divine Will. True praise will often express 
itself in words that rise fresh and warm from 
the heart, both in the congregation and else- 
where. The Spirit of Christ will call to re- 
membrance the goodness and love of God, and 
His anointing power will beget words, that truly 
and fitly portray the feelings of the ‘assembly. 
Bat it will not limit itself to this, nor will this 
be its chief utterance. It will still more abun- 
dantly pour itself out, in tendered grateful feel- 
ing, even though without words; in love, in 
self-denial, in earnest seeking after the true, 
in earnest struggle to maintain it, all being in 
harmony with the Will of God. Here is the 
true “ melody in the heart to the Lord,” which 
the Hebrew temple-service prefigured; these 
are anthems that rise up acceptably to the 
gracious ear of God, which need no music or 
the voice of song, to make them more pleasing 
to Him who seeks worship in spirit and in 
truth. 

But it is said that spirited congregational 
singing has a tendency to stir up the mind, and 
arouse the emotions, and so is promotive of 
praise. But what feelings are those that are 
thus aroused? Are they ‘the feelings of humble 
contrition and grateful love, from “the remem- 
brance of God’s bountiful, but undeserved 
mercies ; feelings that bloom around the desire 
and longing for a holier life, and a more faith- 
ful service to so good a God; or are they not 
rather, the gay, but unfruitful blossoming of 
the imagination, with its roots lying along the 
surface, and not penetrating dowa into the 
depths of the soul? Ina word, are they not 
likely to be toa large extent sensational and 
superficial, as easily awakened in a wicked, 
careless person, as in a believer ? 

We have repeatedly heard it remarked by 
persons accustomed to congregational singing, 
that the fruits of this practice,—attractive and 
delightful as it undoubtedly is to those trained 
to it,—are unreliable and often misleading, and 
that a large portion of an ordinary congregation 
are likely to be more occupied with the tune 
and the melody, than with deep, earnest 
thoughts of praise and thanksgiving. All must 
admit that there is a danger in this direction, 
and if, on calmly considering the question, un- 
biassed as much as may be by previous habit 
and training, it appears, as we think it will, that 
the tendency ‘of congregational singing is to run 
iato mechanical formalism, it surely behoves the 
sincere-hearted disciples of Christ, to deny them- 
selves the enjoyment, at such times, of this ex- 
hilarating stimulant, out of reverent regard for 
the interests of truth. 

At the same time we are far from saying that 
there is not a right place and a use in thes ing- 
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ing of hymns, now that the practice has gained 
so great a hold upon the taste of the Christian 
world, and is in itself innocent and unobjection- 
able. When it ceases to be regarded as a spe- 
cial act of devotion, or as an appliance for 
unitedly addressing the Deity, it may, we think, 
come to be very properly used in the family 
circle and the instruction meeting, as a lively 
variety in our means of inculcating religious 
truth, and one especially applicable to the young 
and the illiterate. 

To the use of instrumental music in meetings 
for congregational worship, we do not propose 
particularly to refer. The practices we are 
here discussing are those that have some show 
of reason in their favor, and some contingent 
advantages to support them. Instrumental 
music, on the other hand, at such a time, and 
for such purposes, we cannot but regard as an 
unmixed evil, both degrading to the worshipper 
and dishonoring to God. 

In like manner it will be necessary to say 
but little on the practices and views included 
in what is called symbolical or sacramental 
worship. These things do not come in our way. 
They have no link to connect them, in any re- 
spect, with true spiritual worship. There is 
neither heart nor life in the gorgeous scenic 
performances, which constitute the ‘“ Divine 
service”’ in Romish and Anglican celebrations. 
They feed only the mind and the imagination, 
but have nothing to offer to the spiritual nature 
of man. 

As if the pomp of rituals, and the savor 

Of gums and spices, could the unseen One please; 
As if His ear could bend, with childish favor, 

To the poor flattery of the organ keys. 

“The heart, taught by the spirit of Christ, 
cannot be elevated, but rather will be depressed 
and afflicted by those elements of pagan wor- 
ship, the sacred edifice, the fane, the altar, the 
inner sanctuary, the priest, the incense, the 
gorgeous vesture, and stately procession. Let 
those who have a taste for such things, cultivate 
anthems and warbled song, in canticle and anti- 
phony, aud let their stupenduous organs make 
the windows quiver with their roar; we inter- 
fere not with their amusements; but better 
things are prepared for those who come to- 
gether in faith ‘ to see the power and the glory 
as they have seen it in the sanctuary.’ ”’ 

III. It remains for us to speak of the means 
made use of by Christian assemblies, to secure 
religious edification. This is ordinarily sought 
to be attained by the public reading of some 
portion of Holy Scripture, and by the delivery 
of a prepared sermon by some one person, who 
is set apart and paid, for that and other ser- 
vices, by the congregation, or by the state. 

In discussing these arrangements, whilst 
desirous not to ‘indulge in needless criticism 
upon any methods that are marked by the 
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so intimately connected with the well being of 
the Christian community, and the glory of God, 
should be brought in unreserved simplicity to 
the test of Gospel truth. 

With these aims singly before us, let us con- 
sider how far it is consistent with allegiance to 
the great presiding Head, to have a prearranged 
service ; how far such prearrangement is likely 
to be to the real edification of an assembly 
composed of very different elements, and with 
very different, and—to man—unsearchable 
wants; and finally, how far it is well that the 
duty of outwardly ministering to these wants, 
should devolve upon one man claiming to be 
the sole pastor and teacher of the congregation. 


(To be continued.) 


ad ais ; 
NGING LIES. 

“ Little N fellie,” said a kind mother, “I was 
grieved with you for not singing with the other 
children in Sunday-schoo! to-day.” 

‘‘ T couldn’t, mother !” said the little girl. 

“ Yes, my dear, you could ; for you know the 
tunes, and had the words before you,” replied 
the lady. 

* Bat I couldn’t !” cried Nellie, with tears in 
her eyes. ‘I was afraid to sing.” 

“ Afraid of whom, wy love ?” 

“ Of God, mother.” 

‘6 Why ?” 

‘It is wicked to tell lies, and God is angry 
with children who do so,” said Nellie, “and [ 
think he will be just as angry with those who 
sing lies.” 

“ Surely there are no lies in your singing- 
book ?” said the mother. 

‘No, mother; all there is true for good chil- 
dren ; but you know I grieved you yesterday 
by going to Mary Lee’s after you had forbidden 
me ; and, besides that, | was very angry with 
Willie for telling you, and called him two or 
three naughty names, and said I hated him. 
Then how could I stand up and sing, 

‘Jesus loves me, this I know.’ 
He cannot love me till I’m sorry, and till he 
forgives me. I am not sorry enongh yet to ask 
forgiveness of you and W illie ; for I eouldn’t 
walk beside him to Sunday-school. I feel very 
unhappy, mother ; and | know Jesus does not 
love me. Now, wouldn’t I have been singing 
lies if | had repeated over and over again those 
words? Belle Hunt sang, 

‘T want to be an angel,’ 

and yet she steals pencils and rubber from the 
desks, tells lies, and strikes any one she does 
not like. Now, mother, she does not ‘ want to 
be an angel,’ or else she would try to be good. 
I’m afraid when she sings, that God will be 
angry with her; and I dare not sing, ‘ Jesus 
loves me.’ Now, mother, is it not just as 
wrong to sing a lie as to speak one ? 

“ Yes, certainly, my dear,” said the mother. 


Divine blessing, we are anxious that every plan! “ We must be true in our thdughts, words, and 
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actions. God sees the heart ; ad although we 
may deceive ourselves, and others, we cannot 
deceive him. You must pray that your heart 
may be so pure that you can sing those sweet 
little hymns without danger of uttering what is 
false in the ear of God; and, while you are 
praying for that, you can sing, 








dives, seanheed uninformed, it may appear 
worthless and contemptible, is valuable to the 
botanist, not only in regard to its place in the 
arrangement of this portion of the Creator’s 
works, but as it leads his mind forward to the 
consideration of those beautiful provisions for 
the support of vegetable life, which it is the 
part of the physiologist to study and to admire. 

This train of reasoning is peculiarly applicable 
to the economy of insects. They constitute a 
very large and interesting part of the animal 
kingdom. They are everywhere about us. 
The spider weaves his curious web ineour 
houses ; the caterpillar constructs his silken cell 
in our gardens; the wasp that hovers over our 
food has a nest not far removed from us, which 
she has assisted to build with the nicest art; 
the beetle that crawls across our path is also an 
ingenious and laborious mechanic, and has some 
curious instincts to exhibit to those who will feel 
an interest in watching his movements ; and the 
moth that eats into our clothes has something 
to plead for our pity, for he came, like us, naked 
into the world, and he has destroyed our gar- 
ments, pot in malice or wantonness, but that 
he may clothe himself with the same wool 
which we have stripped from the sheep. 

An observation of the habits of these little 
creatures is full of valuable lessons, which the 
abundance of the examples has no gendency to 
diminish. The more such observations are 
multiplied, the more are we led forward to the 
freshest and the most delightful parts of knowl- 
edge ; the more do we learn to estimate rightly 
the extraordinary provisions and most abundant 
resources of a creative Providence; and the 
better do we appreciate our own relations with 
all the infinite varieties of Nature, and our de- 
pendence, in common with the ephemeron that 
flutters its little hour in the summer sun, upon 
that Being in whose scheme of existence the 
humblest as well as the highest creature has its 
destined purposes. 

The various beauty of insects—their glittering 
colors, their graceful forms—supplies an inex- 
haustible source of attraction. Even the most 
formidable insects, both in appearance and 
reality,—the dragon-fly, which is perfectly 
harmless to man, and the wasp, whose sting 
every human being almost instinctively shuns,— 
are splendid in their appearance, and are painted 
with all the brilliancy of natural hues. It has 
been remarked, that the plumage of tropical 
birds is not superior in vivid coloring to what 
may be observed in the greater number of 
butterflies and moths. ‘See,’ exclaims Lin- 
nzeus, ‘ the large, elegant painted wings of the 
butterfly, four in number, covered with delicate 































‘T ought to love my Saviour.’” 

How few children are so fearful of sinning 
against Grod as was little Nellie! She felt that 
he was angry with sinners; and she dared not 
look in his face and say she loved him, while 
there was so much in her heart which he for- 
bids. Those who are truly sincere before God 
will neither speak a lie, sing a lie, nor act a lie. 

— Juvenile P re shy te r ian. 


+ 108: = 


For Friends’ Review. 

THE BEAUTY AND WONDERS OF NATURE. 
Many of the readers of “ Friends’ Review’ 
are at this season enjoying the retirement of 
rural life, and survey with pleasure the beauties 
of nature so bountifully spread before us ; and 
does not the language of the Psalmist come 
often into remembratce, “ O Lord, how wmani- 
fold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all: the earth is full of thy riches.” Ps. 

104: 24. 

“ It can never be too strongly impressed upon 
a mind anxious for the acquisition of knowledge, 
that the commonest things by which we are 
surrounded are deserving of minute and careful 
attention. The most profound investigations of 
Philosophy are necessarily connected with the 
ordinary circumstances of our being, and of the 
world in which our every-day life is spent. 
With regard to our own existence, the pul- 
sation of the heart, the act of res piration, the 
voluntary movement of our limbs, the condition 
of sleep, are among the most ordinary opera- 
tions of our nature ; and yet how long were the 
wisest of men struggling with dark and bewilder- 
ing speculations before ‘they could offer anything 
like a satisfactory solution of these phenomena, 
and how far are we still from an accurate and 
complete knowledge of them! The science of 
Meteorology, which attempts to explain to us 
the philosop hy of matters constantly before our 
eyes, as dew, mist, and rain, is dependent for its 
illustrations upon a knowledge of the most 
complicated facts, such as the influence of heat 
and electricity upon the air ; and that knowledge 
is at present so imperfect, that even these com- 
mon occurrences of the weather, which men 
have been observing and reasoning upon for 
ages, are by no means satisfactorily explained, 
or reduced to the precision that every science 
should aspire to. Yet, however difficult it may 
be entirely to comprehend the phenomena we 
daily witness, every thing in nature is full of 
instruction. Thus the humblest flower of the 
field, although, togone whose curiosity has not 
been excited, and whose understanding has, 


in the air a whole day, rivalling the flight of 
birds and the brilliancy of the peacock. Con- 
sider this insect through the wonderful pro- 
gress of its life—how different is the first 


‘feathery scales! With these it sustains itself 
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period of its being from the second, and both 
from the parent insect! Its changes are an 
inexplicable enigma to us: we see a green cater- 
pillar, furnished with sixteen feet, feeding upon 
the leaves of a plant; this is changed into a 
chrysalis, smooth, of golden lustre, hanging 
suspended to a fixed point, without feet, and 
subsisting without food. This insect again 
undergoes another transformation, acquires 
wings, and six feet, and becomes a gay butter- 
fly, sporting in the air, and living by suction 
upon the honey of plants. What has Nature 
rages more worthy of our admiration than 
such an animal coming upon the stage of the 
world, and playing its parts there “under so 
many ‘different masks ?’ 

The ancients were so struck with the trans- 
formations of the butterfly, and its revival from 
a seeming temporary death, as to have con- 
sidered it an emblem of the soul, the Greek 
word ¥vz» signifying both the soul and a butter. 
fly; and it is for this reason that we find 
the butterfly introduced into their allegorical 
sculptures as an emblem of immortality. 

Trifling, therefore, and perhaps contemptible, 
as to the unthinking, may seem the study ofa 
butterfly, yet when we consider the art and 
mechanism displayed in so minute a structure, 
—the fluids circulating in vessels so small as 
almost to escape the sight—the beauty of the 
wings and @vering—and the manner in which 
each part is adapted for its peculiar functions, 
we cannot but be struck with wonder and ad- 
miration, and allow, with Paley, that ‘the pro- 
duction of beauty was as much in the Creator’s 
mind in painting a butterfly as in giving sym- 
metry to the human form.’ ”’—Jnsect Architect. 
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1866. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIG HTH MONTH 4, 


JAMAICA.—The report of the Commissioners 
appointed by the British Government to inves- 
tigate the disturbances in Jamaica has been 
published. The London Anti-Slavery Reporter 
thinks it bears evidence of a decided bias in 
favor of the authorities of the island, and is 
not of that severe impartiality which was ex- 
pected. Of the same character is the dispatch 
recalling Governor Eyre. 

The following are the conclusions of the 
Commissioners : 

“That the disturbances at St. Thomas-in-the- 
East had their immediate origin in a planned 
resistance to lawful authority. 

That the causes leading to the determination 
to offer that resistance were manifold : 

That the principal object of the disturbers of 
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order was the obtaining of land free from the 
payment of rent. 

That an additional incentive to the violation 
of the law arose from the want of confidence 
generally felt by the laboring class in the tri- 
bunals before which most of the disputes af- 
fecting their interests were carried for adjudi- 
cation. 

That some, moreover, were animated by feel- 
ings of hostility towards political and personal 
opponents; while not a few contemplated the 
attainment of their ends by the death or expul- 
sion of the white inhabitants of the island. 

That though the original design for the over- 
throw of constituted authority was confined toa 
small portion of the parish of St. Thomas-in-the 
Fast, yet that the disorder in fact spread with 
singular rapidity over an extensive tract of 
country, and that such was the state of excite- 
ment prevailing in other parts of the island, 
that had more than a momentary success been 
obtained by the insurgents, their overthrow 
would have been attended with a still more fear- 
ful loss of life and property. 

That praise is due ‘o Governor Fyre for the 
skill, promptitude and vigor which he manifest- 
ed during the early stages of the insurrection, 
to the exercise of which qualities its speedy 
termination is in a great degree to be attributed. 

That the military and naval operations appear 
to us to have been prompt and judicious. 

That by the continuance of martial law in its 
full force to the extreme limit of its statutory 
operation the people were deprived for a longer 
time than the necessary period of the great 
constitutional privileges by which the security 
of life and property is provided for. 

Lastly. 
excessive : 

That the punishment of death was unneces- 
sarily frequent. 

That the floggings were reckless, and, at Bath, 
positively barbarous. 

That the burning of 1000 houses was wanton 
and cruel. 

All which we humbly submit to your Majes- 
ty’s gracious consideration. 

(Signed ) H. K. Srorks, Lieut.-General. 
RusseELL GuRNEY. 
J. B. MAvLE. 
Cuas. S. RounDELL, Sec’y. 

King’s House, Spanish Town, A April, 1866,” 


That the punishments inflicted were 
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In reference to the case of G. W. Gordon, 
the report says:—‘‘The evidence, oral and 
documentary, appears to be wholly insufficient 
to establish the charge upon which the pris- 
oner took his trial.” ‘In this conclusion,” 
Secretary Cardwell responds, ‘‘ Her Majesty's 
Government concur. His trial by Court-Mar- 
tial, and his execution by virtue of the sentence 
of that Court, are events which Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot but deplore and condemn.” 

A change in the mode of government has 
been proposed by the Legislature of Jamaica, 
and has been confirmed by an act of Parlia- 
ment and the sanction of the Crown, and will, 
it is hoped, establish on firm and solid ground 
the future welfare of the island. 


athnmentiatiiiltaeianinnon 
MARRIED, on the 24th of Fifth month, 1866, at New- 
Garden, Ind,, Amasa M, Jenxins, of Ohio, son of 
Robert and Ann Jenkins, to Mary ANN Tuomas, 
daugbter of Luke and Mildred Thomas. 
on the Ist of Third month, 1866, in 
Friends’ Meeting, Pickering, C. W., Bexsamin Copy, 
of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting, to Hannan Jane 
Reazin, daughter of Thomas and Sarah Reazin, 
of the former place. 
‘ tpliiiniannntis 
Diep, on the 3d of Sixth month, 1866, at her son, 
Isaac Carey’s, in Grant Co., Ind., MarGarer Carey, 
aged 84 yeurs, 3 months and 22 days; a member of 
Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting. She had lived a full 
believer in the principles as held by Friends, and 
had been concerned to have her day’s work done ia 
the daytime, often saying before she died that she 
did not see anything in the way. She retained her 
mind clear to the last, and we reverently believe 
that she is gathered as ashock of corn fully ripe into 
the Heaveoly garner. 
, on the 19th of Twelfth month, 1865, at Little 
Ridge, Ind., Saran Em en, daughter of Mahlon and 
Zilpab Harvey, aged 17 yeurs, 6 months and 16 days; 
and at the sime place, on the Ist of Sixth month, 
1866, Mary Evecine, daughter of Jesse and Charity 
Wright, aged 17 years and 26 days; both members 
of Uak Ridge Monthly Meeting. These two dear 
youog Friends had for several years been class- 
mates in the First-day school, which they delighted 
to attend. Although during health they had en- 
deavored to live moral and to some extent religious 
lives, when the former was brought to a bed of 
affliction, she was led to see that she had been an 
erring child; and earnest were ber prayers to God, 
that he would ia mercy blot out her transgressions, 
that so she might be prepared to enter into rest and 
peace. And when her Heavenly Father had granted 
her an evidence that her sias were pardoned, she 
sent for the latter, and when she arrived, told her 
what a dear Saviour she had found, and entreated 
her to seek an ioterest in Him whilst in health. 
They then entered into solema covenant that they 
would try to love him more and serve him better. 
She bore her sufferings, which at times were great, 
with Christian resignation, thanking her Heavenly 
Father for giving her timely warning and not cut- 
ting her off in her sins; and, hoping in the mercy and 
love of Jesus, sbe passed away. It soon then became 
apparent that the health of M. E. Wright also was fail- 
ing,—her disease was more lingering ; but she was en- 





abled to resign all that was near and dear to ber in 
life, having the blessed assurance of a mansion pre- 
pared for her in Heaven. She died praising God. 
Diep, on the 19th of Seventh month, 1866, Mitton, 
son of Ammi and Maria H. Willits, in the 20th year 
of his age ;*a member of LeGrand Monthly Meeting. 
While his friends mourn their loss, they sorrow not 
us those that have no hope. He said to one of bis 
attendants a short time before his departure, that “ if 
it was his Master’s will that he should be taken now, 
he bad nothing to fear, as all would be well.” 
, on the 3d of Second month, 1866, Repecca, 
wife of Stephen Cody, aged 68 years; a minister be- 
longing to Yonge Street Monthly Meeting, C. W. 
Her labors in the ministry were mostly confined to her 
own Quarterly Meeting, her health having been very 
delicate for a number of years ; but her heart was so 
filled with love to her Saviour that she was often 
led to invite and plead with others to come seek and 
see that the Lord is good. The last five years of her 
life her mind partially failed, so that she was unable 
to attend meetings; but her love for her Saviour 
continued unabated. 





iccathinancaiiligibbabaincni 
WANTED, 

A Principal Teacher for Friends’ Blue River Semi- 
nary, which is in the midst of Blue River settlement 
of Friends, Wasbington county, Ind. Educational 
ability to fill rightly the position of Principal of a 
High School will be expected in a teacher; and good 
disciplinary powers will be deemed an indispensable 
qualification. Any one possessing these requisites 
as a Preceptor will be liberally paid for his services 
here. The school building is new and well arranged, 
and of capacity for accommodating nearly one bun- 
dred pupils. 

For particular information address 

Nixon Morris, 
Canton, Washington Co., Ind. 
Tih mo. 29, 1866—3t. 
~aiee - 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be beld at No. 112 N. Seventh Street, on 
Seventh-day, the 4th inst., at 5 P. M. 

Sanaun Lewis, Secretary. 
<1 — . 

The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 
services of a Friend as Matron at the Orphan House 
in Barlington, N. J. Salary $20 per month. 

Application may be made to 

Hannan E. Kaicuy, 150 N. Fifth street, or 
Marrua Ricwarpsoy, 124 N. Tenth street. 
—- ~er — 

‘“Frrexos’ Book, Srationery, AND Fiest-Day 
Scuoo.t Srore” has on sale a collection of choice 
reading from different publishers; as “ Able to 
Save ;” “ Tne King's Highway;” “ Robert Lawson ;” 
“ Nature’s School ;” “Irish Amy ;”’ “ Altar Incense ;” 
“Union Bible Dictionary; Kyle’s “ Hymns for the 
Church on Earth ;” “ Mineral Riches;” “ The Giants, 
and how to Fight them,” &., &e. Also constantly 
receiving fresh Tracts; as “The Rum Maniac ;’ “I 
will be read ;” “ John Newton's Dream ;” “ Jesus @ 
Complete Saviour ;” “ School of God ;” “ Russian 
Nobleman,” &c., &c., &c. 

7th mo, 31. 

punieeciaipieialiiliamaintie 

As in needle-work, the sad ground is laid 
before the beautiful colors ; as the statuary cuts 
and carves his image before he gilds it ; so doth 
the Spirit of Christ begin with sadness and end 
with joy ; first euts and wounds, then heals and 
overlays the soul with comfort and peace.— 


Gurnall. 
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JAPAN. 

A communication from little cirele of 
missionaries and Christians, written during 
the week of prayer which they were most 
sacredly observing, just madé its ap- 
pearance, and contains facts which we cannot 
forbear to insert in this Report. 

After referring to the fact that missionaries 
had resided in the nation six years, for the first 
three of which they were subjected to the 
scrutiny of government spies under the garb of 
friendly visitors, he states that, the prejudices 
began to wear away; and for the last three 
years the missionaries were being employed as 
teachers of youth, and allowed freely to intro- 
duce American schoolbooks, containing Chris- 
tian sentimeats, until the terms and the facts of 
Christianity becoming familiar in their 
school-rooms. Also a medical missionary bas 
thronged with patients, where 
the Ten Commandments and passages of Scrip- 
ture in Japanese are hung upon the wall and 
read by the patients. 

The missionaries have been at work upon 
a translaticn of the Bible, so that by a few 
months of co-operative labor they would be 
ready to publish at least the four Gospels in 
Japanese. 

Contrary to the general expectation, the 
Japanese generally do not entertain a feeling of 
hostility to foreigners, nor are they bigoted in 
religious matters. They even pride themselves, 
says the letter, on being more liberal than the 
Chinese. Those who belong to the class called 
Samurai, who are alone eligible to civil or wili- 
tary office, manifest much eagerness to gain a 
knowledge of Western languages, science, and 
arts. Some of them studying English go daily 
in small groups to the missionaries’ houses to 
read the English Bible, preferring this to the 
study of schoolbooks. These intelligent young 
men frequently express their earnest desire 
that the day may soon come when their coun- 
trymen shall have the Holy Scriptures, and 
the free political institutions of which they are 
the basis. 

At the same time, the 
yet find the way open 
Gospel. 


a 


} 
nas 


are 


a dispensary, 


S5 


missionaries do not 
publicly preach the 
In consequence of Jesuit intrigue, 
the very name of Christianity became a syno 
nym for crafty usurper, and the government 
took the most stringent measures to efface its 
memory from - nation, aud those laws are 
not repealed. nfortunate ly, says the writer, 
the Jesuits dia | not leave the Bible in Japan 
when they were banished, else the condition of 
things there now might have borne more resem- 
blance-to that in Made sgascar. But now every 
man, Woman and child must be registered at 
some Buddhist or Shinto temple, or be denied 
a decent burial. 

In view of these precious encouragements and 
stern obstacles, an earnest appeal is made for 
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the importunate suppl-cations of God’s people, 
that in his gracious providence, He will s, eedily 
open wide the door for the spread of Gospel 
truth in that densely peopled land.— From the 
1866 of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


Annual Report of 


hin 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW 
YEARLY MEETING, 1866. 
The Trustees of the Murray Fund made their 
accustomed Report, which was very sutisfac- 
tory. It is as follows: 


YORK 


“ To the Yearl y Meetina: 


“The Trustees of the Murray Fund respect- 
fully report, that they have received during 
the past year for interest aud dividends, 

$2,857 


137 


75 
and for books sold, 40 
which, with the balance on hand a 

year ago of 555 49 


550 64 


makes a total of . 


$3 


And they have expended as follows: 


» 
So 


For books, paper, binding, ete., 

the relie ef of a large number of 

worthy, industrious poor, through 

their Committee on Charity, and 
by direct appropriation, ' 
the Freedmen through the Repre- 

sentative Meeting’s Committee, . 

the School for Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind Colored persons near 
Trenton, N. J., . 

the New York M agdalen So- 
cie ty, : 

Friends’ Mission 
York City, ; 

Female Prison Association, 

Blackwell Female Hospital, 

A Sewing Society in Rahway, 
N.J., engaged in making up 
garments for the poor, 

A Sewing School for girls con- 
nected with Friends’ 
School, N. Y.. 

African Civilization Society, 

the See an, & newspaper, 
edited and published by Col- 
ored people, a 

Friends’ Colored Mission School, 
as! Bia 

Wilson 
girls, ; ‘ 

Sundry maps Govt. Stamps, 
ete., 

Leaving a balance se On hand of . 


s 


‘ 


48 


School, New 


Mission 


00 


Ov 


Industriel School - for 


OU 


00 
322 96 


32 » 


‘ 
» 


1 
3.550 64 
“Tn addition to the above there has been re- 

ceived for interest on the Fund left by 





our late Friend, David Sead $332 50 
which with balance on hand 
last year of . ‘ ~ ie 
Makes a total, $705 87 
Of which there has bee n expende 1d in accord- 
ance with the terms of the 
legacy, . , ‘ . 886 50 
Leaving a balance on hand of . $319 27 

‘During the past year an edition of one 
thousand copies of the Power of Religion has 
been published. A considerable euater of 
them have been placed in the Sailor’s Libraries 
of vessels sailing on long a ages from New 
York and New Bedford, and in this, and nu- 
merous other ways, have been widely dissemi- 
nated. 

“The assistance of colored people being 
among the objects particularly enjoined upon 
the Trustees by the will of Lindley Murray, it 
will not be cause of surprise that so large a 
share of the income of the past year has been 
devoted to their relief, at this juncture, when 
so vast a number of them are needing a start 
in life. In addition to five hundred dollars ap- 


propriated early in the season for use of the 
Freedmen’s Committee of the Representative 
Meeting, and twenty-five dollars to a Society 
organized among the colored people themselves 


for the education and elevation of the Freed- 
men by the establishment of Day and Sab bath | 
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“But while it has been the privilege of 
the Trustees thus in various ways to mivis- 
ter to the wants, and to relieve a little of the 
suffering, among the colored people, this has 


not been exclusively their care; but the inmates 


of Prison, and Hospital, and Asylum, the ehil- 
dren in the streets, and the poor who are with 
us always, have through various channels been 
remembered and assisted, and it would be im- 
possible to estimate the number of those to 
whom the benefits of this Fund are annually 
extending. 

“Signed by direction and of 
Trustees, 

“ WitttAM R. ToursTon, 

“ New York, 5th mo. 23, 1866.” 

The interest of this fund founded by our 
late friend, Lindley‘ wth it will be seen, 
has been widely distributed, and has been pro- 
ductive of much good to the rec ip ients. 

The following report was received from the 
Committee having charge of the Boarding 
School at Union Springs, which was very satis- 
factory : 

“The Committee having charge of the Yearly 
Meeting School at Union Springs, submit the 
following report : 

“The whole number of Scholars for the sum- 
mer term of last year was 90; 51 of whom 
were boarders. The whole number for the 
past winter term was 156; 88 of whom were 
boarders. About two-thirds of these were the 


behalf of the 


Secretary. 


Schools among them. twe nty-five dollars have | children of F riends, or connected with Friends’ 
been given to a Colored Mission School recently | families. 


established by Friends in this city, which has 
been eagerly attended by both adults and chil. 
dren, and the same amount towards the help of 
a newspaper and printing establishment which 
is conducted exclusively by colored people. 
An Institution for Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
Colored persons, has for some years been main- 
tained, near Trenton, New Jersey, by the self- 
sacrificing devotion of P. H Skinner and wife, 
she a deaf mute. Two years ago he became 
entirely blind from the effects of over work in 
behalf of his interesting charge, and has now 
deceased. arly in the winter fifty dollars were 
appropriated fur the use of this Institution, and 
recently the same amount to assist in removing 
the dependent inmates to places where they 
could be cared for. 

‘¢A mong the individual cases of relief afforded, 
one of unusually painful interest might be 
alluded to. A colored boy had attempted to 
secure his freedom by escaping to the United 
States Army, but was recaptured by his alleged 
owner, who, declaring he ‘should never make 
such an attempt again, deliberately cut off both 
his feet at the ankle joints. He was soon after 
rescued from his cruel tormentor and brought 
to the North, where a pair of feet have been 
provided for him, of which he is able to make 
good use. 


‘The whole amount of receipts during the 

year has been $14,714 46 
Entire expenditures, 14,548 O07 
Balance of receipts over expenditures, $356 3! 

“In addition to the necessary repairs, the 
Committee have been enabled, by the voluntary 
contributions of a few Friends, very much to 
improve the building by finishing a part of the 
attic, affording accommodations for many more 
scholars. The dining-room has been consider- 
ably enlarged. A new building has been 
erected 30 by 36, the basement of which to be 
used for a wash-room and lauodry—the first 
floor affording ample accommmodations for all 
the domestics, the upper room for drying clothes 
in inclement weather. A large cistern in the 
basement, and another contiguous to this build- 
ing, have also been made. 

“Another building 20 by 34 has been built 
for a wood-house, with a basement of sufh tient 

° ° ~*~ 
capacity to hold a year’s supply of coal. A 
furnace has been placed under the school room 
sufficiently large to heat the same. 

‘‘ The School is free from debt. 

“ Scriptural instruction has been given in 
the middle of the week, and five Bible 
have been taught every lirst-day, during both 
the summer and winter terms. 


classes 
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“The interest of the Yearly Meeting fund, 
on David Sands’ legacy, and that portion of the 
Permanent Fund, allotied to this School, have 
all been applied, in accordance with their in- 
tended purposes; also the interest of $500, a 
donation to the School from our friend Ephraim 
Durfee, of Orangeville, Wyoming Co. This, 
together with the amount received from the 
Committee having charge of the Educational 
Fund, has been sufficient to admit all the 
children of Friends who have applied for gra- 
tuitous instruction. This privilege has been 
gratefully acknowledged by those who have 
been its recipients. 

‘** The School is in a healthy and prosperous 
condition, and merits the fostering care of the 
Yearly Meeting in carrying out the design, of 
imparting to the youth of our Society a moral 
and religious education. 

“On behalf of the Committee, 
“Appott H. CHase, 
“ Secretary of the Board. 


“ Union Springs, 5th mo. 24th, 1866,” 































































































The proceedings of the Representative Meet- 
ing were read, and the attention given to the sev- 
eral objects claiming its care was very satisfac- 
tory. The report of the Committee on the 
Freedmen elicited much expression of an in- 
teresting nature, evincing a feeling on behalf 
of the Freedmen which it is hoped will incite 
our members to furnish the Committee liberally 
with the means for continuing the work entrusted 
to them. 

[The Report, or extracts from it, will probably 
be inserted in our next number]. 

The Meeting was introduced into much feel- 
ing and sympathy for and on account of 
the situation of some of our members in the 
subordinate Meetings—redueed as many of 
these Meetings are in numbers—and after de- 
liberately attending thereto, under the belief 
that benefit would result from the visitatioa of 
a Committee for their encouragement and 
growth in the Truth, it was concluded to ap- 
point a few Friends to this service. [Twelve 
Friends] were nominated to consider of, and 
propose toa future sitting, the names of Friends 
whom they may think suitable therefor. 

A memorial respecting our late brother 
Thomas Willis, prepared by the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Westbury and Jericho, approved by 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting, and examined 
by the Representative Meeting, was read. This 
dear frieud has thus been brought very feelingly 
to our remembrance, and now that his labors 
are finished, we r€joice in the belief that he 
has been removed by our Father in heaven to 
one of those mansions which the Redeemer as- 
sured his fullowers that he would prepare for 
them. 

It was directed to be recorded. 

The Committee appointed at a previous sit- 
ling to propose the names of Friends to visit 
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the subordinate Meetings, offered the following: 
—James McLaughlin, Samuel Heaton, William 
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Henry Chase, William Thomas Willis, David 
H. Lane, James Congdon, George M. Sisson, 


Jonathan De Vol, William B. Collins, Jesse 


P. Haines, William H. Potter, Benjamin 
Tatham, William Dean, and Jarvis M. Rider. 

They were appointed accordingly, and in- 
structed to visit as way may open the subordi- 
nate Meetings and families composing them, 
and labor as ability may be afforded for. the 
encouragement and growth in the truth of the 
members. 

The Meetings for Discipline are instructed 
to make such adjournments as the Committee 
may require to enable them to perform the 
service. 

Contributions for the relief of the Colored 
tefugees have been made as follows—from 

Westbury, $0,202.26, including 5.635 ar- 

ticles of clothing. 

1,244.45, and 279 articles, also 

clothing valued at 

$50—number of ar- 

ticles not mentioned. 

Nine Partners, 381.94, in money and goods. 
Ss 


Purchase, 


tanford, 94.00, and two barrels of 
clothing. 
Farmington, 186.50, and elothing valued 
at $531.26. 
Butternuts, 264.25 
Saratoga, 87.50, and 125 garments. 
Cornwall, 116.00, and 128 do. 
Scipio, 559.00, and clothing valued 
at $65.00, also $500 
in money and cloth- 
ing sent toa volunteer 
teacher in N. Caro- 
lina. 
Le Ray, 80.00 








$8 265.90 

No report received from Ferrisburgh, Pel- 
ham, Adrian, Yonge Street,and West Lake. 

A memorial of our late sister Clarissa Griffen, 
prepared by Amawalk Monthly Meeting, ap- 
proved by Purchase Quarterly Meeting, and 
examined by the Representative Meeting, was 
read. She was zealously engaged in serving 
her Lord, and having finished the work as- 
signed her, she has been gathered, as we rever- 
ently believe, with the saints in light. 

It was directed to be recorded. 

Essays of Epistles to all the Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond were offered, which 
with some proposed alterations were approved. 
The Clerk was directed to transcribe, sign 
them on behalf of the Meeting, and forward 
them to the Meetings to which they are res- 
pectively addressed. 

And now having finished the work which 
called us together, we have thankfully to ac- 
knowledge that, as we have sought unto the 
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Head of the Church for assistance, He has 
graciously condescended to be‘with us and 
bless us. May all praise be ascribed unto 
Him. 

Adjourned to the usual time next year if 
the Lord permit. : 


Witi1am Woop, Clerk. 


nsniniplilitiaataaasti 
STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S 
UNION COMMISSION—WESTERN DEP’ T. 
The Western Department now presents the 
following summary of Reports for the past 
school year : 
The contributions received by its constituent 
societies during the year have been as follows : 



















Cash........ shevaeees piseinadeusont $116,839.53 
Stcres (estimated value,)...... 185,184.37 
Total for the year......... $302,023.90 





Our work naturally divides itself into two 
great branches, viz: that of Physical Relief, 
and that of Education. 








PHYSICAL RELIEF. 

This work consists of ministering, as far as 
we have the means, to the wants of the Freed- 
people, but especially to the wants of the follow- 
ing classes among them, viz. : the aged and in- 
firm who are without homes; children who 
have been made orphans by slavery and the 
war; women with helpless families—the wives 
and children of soldiers who have fallen in 
battle—or others in destitute circumstances. 

In this work of humanity, stores have been 
applied, during the year, to the value of $2U0,- 
000, including those purchased but not includ- 
ing the value of 15V0 bushels of corn, (received 
in answer to a special appeal and forwarded 
mainly to the destitute in Alabama.) Nearly 
two-thirds of all receipts including the estimated 
value of Stores have been applied to the miti- 
gation of suffering among the Freedmen of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

EDUCATION, 

Tle aim has been to locate as many schools 
and maintain as many teachers among the Freed- 
people, as could possibly be supported in ad- 
dition to the work of relief that seemed to be 
required. During the year, we have had 126 
teachers in the field, distributed us follows: 9 
in Kentucky ; 42 in Tennessee ; 17 in Alabama; 
23 in Mississippi; 4 in Louisiana; 11 in Ar- 
kansas; 11 in Missouri; 5 in Kansas; 3 in 
Illinois, and 1 ia Indiana. 

It has been the policy to maintain schools 
at the more important cities, the centres of 
commercial and political and moral influence ; 
hence the larger proportion of our teachers have 
been employed at Mobile and Montgomery, 
Ala. ; Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss. ; Little 
Rock and Helena, Ark.; Memphis, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn. 

The highest number of pupils in our Schools 
at any one time has been about eight thousand. 









































But, because of the unsettled condtion of the 
Freedpeople, and changes to which our work is 
incident, it is estimated that not less than 
twelve thousand different pupils have been 
under the instruction of our teachers during the 
year. 
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There has been expended in this work of 
Education, $47,578.45, (including the salaries 


and expenses of matrons and others in the Or- 


phan Asylums,) showing that more than two- 
thirds of the cash expenditures have been de- 
voted to those agencies of civilization, upon the 


success of which the future of our country so 


largely depends. 


PUGILISM AND WAR. 





Indignation is a good thing in its place—in- 


deed, much too good to throw away. It is 
valuable—and, being of value, it should be 
saved up to be used handsomely on proper oc- 
casions. 


There are really so many things to be 
virtuously wrathful about in this world, that 


some respect should be paid to the relative im- 


portance of the claims upun one’s feelings lest 
we become spendthrifts in honest emotions. 
Although this planet of ours is a very little one 


—so little as to seem to the inhabitants of other 
worlds an unconsidered trifle in the planetary 
system—-so little that, if we were to tuonel it, 
we might run an express train through it in little 
more than a weck—it is notwithstanding such 
a wicked yeung planet, and so depraved for its 
years, that we its inhabitants should soon be 
bankrupt in the quality of indigaation, if we 
were not to use it with thrift. 
stance, all the preachment we have lad about the 
no-fight of Mace and Goss, and who shall say that 
it is not overdone. 


Take, for in- 


Compare that encounter 
with the one that took place on the Anglian 
Peninsala of late, or with the great “ mill” about 


to come off—the “ mill” in which Central Earope 


is to be the ring—and the prize achampion’s belt 
—com pare it with either of these, we say, and if 


you do but look at it in the light of pure reason, 


we are not certain but Mace and Goss will by 
the comparison become honorable Christian gen- 
tlemen. But let us not be misunderstood. We 


concede most cheerfully that a prize-fighter is 


simply a prize blackguard, who wears his belt 
much as a prize turnip at a village show wears 
a label to signify that it is the biggest turnip of 
the lot. And we allow quite as freely that the 
patrons of the noble art are almost to a man 
also blackguards ; for their appearance, their lan- 
guage, and their tastes so stamp them with their 
distinctive character, that, were the Evil One 
to appear on the ground at a prize fight and 
throw a net over the whole company—a piece 
of trouble which he evidently regards as un- 
necessary—he would not probably catch in the 
entire haul any who were not legitimately his 
own. We will grant that pugilists are very 
coarse animals, and that most men of cleaaly 
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minds and gentlemanly feelings would, on the 
whole, prefer the society of bull-dogs to theirs ; 
yet, still, if we could but clear our heads of the 
conventional standards of respect with which 
they are stuffed, and consider without prejudice 
the fighting ways of men like Mace and Goss, 
we should have no difficulty in deciding that, 
on every ground of honor and fairness, the 
fighting methods of men like M. Biswarck are 
far more deserving of our indignation than are 
those of the Champions of the Ring. 

The standards of honor and dishonor are so 
different as to ve well worth consideration, for 
what the pugilist scorns as indescribably un- 
manly and mean is precisely what brings a 
monarch ‘glory”’ and renown. In the pugi- 
listic world the disputants do their own fighting, 
and would grin with contempt at the thought 
of undertaking the risk by deputy while re- 
serving the “ honor” fur themselves. The 
battle is voluntary on both sides; the “stake ” 
is clearly understood from the first; the men 
are pretty fairly matched iv point of science and 
strength ; the time and place of encounter are 
matters of mutual pre-arrangement. Hitting be- 
low the belt and choking are strictly forbidden , 
and if, when the battle is begun, any outsider 
leaps into the ring, and tries to injure either the 
one combatant or the other, the English sense of 
fair play is so strong in the spectators, that the 
rash interferer is sure to be knocked down and 
punished in a way that he will remember for 
the remainder of hislife. But in the so termed 
honorable practice of war, do we not see all this 
reversed? Take the Danish war, where two 
big fellows set upon a little one who did’nt 
want to fight, and who was not prepared for 
fighting ; or take that of the bombardment of 
Valparaiso, where a Spanish fleet pounded away 
with shot and shell for the sake of earning the 
‘‘honor” of destroying a city that had, in accord- 
ance with the advice of the representatives of 
England and the United States, been deliberately 
disarmed and placed under such circumstances 
that defence was impossible ; or glance at the 
conditions of the coming conflict, where unwil- 
ling thousands are beirg dragged out as if by 
the ears from their homes to fight in the 
quarrels of two or three individuals who hap- 
pen to have at this time the power to separate 
them from their families, and march them out 
amid doleful wailings and cursings to become 
‘‘ food for powder.” In all these instances, how 
honest and straightforward, comparatively speak- 
ing, are the tactics of the despised and degraded 
class represented by Heenan and Sayers. To 
strangle a garrison by cutting off its supplies; 
to outmanceuvre a division so as to be able to 
fall upon it and crush it by sheer weight of 
numbers; to steal up in the dark, and attack 
when tbe conditions of successful resistance are 
not there ; to tamper with the seconds of one 
of the combatants, and sever his sinews with a 
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knife of gold; to speak your enemy fair before 
the combat, anf hold him, if possible, in unsus- 
pecting inaction, while a confederate is crouch- 
ing in ambush, in accordance with a secret com- 
pact, to stab him in the back—what are all 
these, in effect, but so many ways of hitting be- 
low the belt; and yet each becomes matter of 
loud vaunting and high praise when practised 
on a large scale. In the ring, and between in- 
dividual boxers, similar maneeuvres would be 
thought shameful; but in the field they are 
splendid “ strategies ’—within the ropes they 
would excite the fiercest wrath of the looker-on ; 
but then what is too gross for the roughs of the 
ring becomes generalship, and is praised with 
high sounding words, when it results in the ag- 
grandizement of oae of the parties to a war.— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


THE PATH THAT LEADS TO HEAVEN. 
Think’st thou ‘mid flowery fields it lies, 
The path thine eager spirit tries, 

Where faith and hope have striven? 
Think’st thou the skies are always ciear, 
That love and joy’are always near 

The path that leads to Heaven? 

And sweetly, in that narrow way, 
Must dear ones greet thee day hy day ? 

Ah, no! by tempests driven, 

The storm-cloud hovers o’er thy path, 
Which seems to thee the way of wrath, 

The path that leads to Heaven. 

And graves are there, and sighs and tears, 
And sickness with its train of fears, 

And hearts with anguish riven ; 

And martyrs’ blood and dying groans, 

And dark with woes the world disowns, 
The path tbat leads to Heaven. 

Yes, ’tis the way, the way to God, 

The way by ancient wortbies trod, 

Where they have fought and striven, 
The way Christ opened when he died ; 
And shall we fear the path he tried— 

The path that leads to Heaven? 

No, weary pilgrim, hasten on; 
The day of toil is almost gore ; 

Yon western clouds are given, 

With gold and purple on their breast, 
As emblems of the morrow’s rest— 
That calm, sweet rest in Heaven. 
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“] NOTE NONE BUT THE CLOUDLESS HOURS.” 
Motto on a sun-dial at Venice 
There stands in the garden of old St. Marks 
A sun-dial quaint and grey ; 
And it takes no heed of the hours, that, dark, 
Pass over it day by day ; 
It has stood for ages among the flowers, 
In the land of sky and song— 
“T notice none but the cloudless hours,” 
Its motto the whole day long. 


So let my heart, in this garden of life, 
Its calendar cheerfully keep ; 
Taking no note of the sorrow and strife 
Which in shadow across it creep.— 
Content to dwell in this land of ours, 
In the hope that is twin with love, 
And number none but the cloudless hours 
Till the day-star dawn from above, 
Wm. Croswell Doane. 
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FARMING IN THE ISLANDS OF JERSEY AND 
GUERNSEY. 

Between England and France, are two small 
islands—Jersey and Guernsey. The former 
contains a population of 800, and the latter 600, 
to the square mile, While Great Britain has 
only 280, and Belgium 440. In Jersey there 
is one inhabited house to twelve acres, and yet, 
without factories or mines, their exports and 
imports are very large. The people are accumu- 
lating money, and there are no poor. One item 
of their imports is significant. They imported 
last year nearly 400,000 pounds of tea, or nearly 
eight pounds to each person. The quantity of 
stock kept on these small farms is improving. 
No sheep are kept. The cows are soiled, and 
while the soil is too sandy for clover, and lucern 
is grown instead, they get two pounds of butter 
from them per day. Ona farm of eight acres 
there will be about five cows, three heifers, oue 
horse, and three pigs. These farms are gener- 
ally owned by the farmer, but when rented they 
fetch enormous prices, ranging from $6 to $25 
in gold per year per acre. No manures are im- 
ported, but sea-weed is extensively used for 
manurial purposes. The climate is exceedingly 
mild, frost never continuing for any great 


length of time, nor dues snow remain for any 
considerable period. 
Fora thousand years the law has prevailed by 


which the land of the parent has been divided 
among the children. This accounts for the ex- 
treme smallness of the farms, and the perfect 
tillage to which they are subjected, and great 
profit which they yield.— Ag. Ld. Utica Herrld., 
nities 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

The laying of the Atlantic Telegraph cable was 
successfully completed on the morning of the 28th 
ult., and telegraphic communication was had be- 
tween Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, aad Valentia, 
Ireland. The whole distance run by the Greut 
Eastern was 1669 nautical miles, and the length of 
cable paid out was 1864 miles, the slack being a 
little less than 12 per cent. Constant communication 
was kept up between the Great E.stern and [eland 
during the voyage; and itis stated that a few days 
before the arrival at Newfoundland, Cyrus W. Field, 
who was on board, sent a telegram to Londoa and 
received a reply in eight minutes. The cable across 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence not being in working 
order, dispatches from Heart’s Content are tele- 
grapbed across Newfoundland to Port au Basque, 
and thence conveyed by a vessel to Aspy Bay, Cape 
Bretoo, whence there is telegraphic communication 
with the United States. ©. W. Field, in announcing 
to the Directors of the New York, Newfoundland and 
London Telegraph Company the completion of the 
cable, said that as soon as the Great Eastern had 
taken in coal, it would return to the place where the 
cable was lost last year, endeavor to recover it, and 
if successful, splice it with that remaining on board, 
and return to Heari’s Content. Auother vessel will 
then proceed to lay the cable across the Gulf of St. 
Liwrence. Dispatches aanouncing the completion 
were forwarded at once to President Johnson and 
Secretary Seward, both of whom appropriately re- 
sponded. The following messages have since been 
tran:mitted :— 


Osporne, July 27, 1866.—To the President of the 
United Srates, Washington, D. C._—The Queen con- 
gratulates the President on the successful completion 
of an undertaking which she hopes may serve as an 
additional bond of union between the United States 
and England. 

REPLY OF PRES'DENT JOHNSON. 

Executive Mansion, Wasuineton, July 3), 11.30 
A.M.—To her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland—The President 
of the United States acknowledges with profound 
gratification the receipt of her Majesty’s dispatch, 
and cordially reciprocates the hope that the cable 
which now unites the western and eastern hemi- 
spheres may serve to strengthen and to perpetuate 
peace and amity be: ween the Government of England 
and the Republic of the United Srates. 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 

The latest European intelligeace by steamer is to 
the 20th ult. The accounts at that time showed 
that the Austrians, after their defeat on the 3d at 
Sadowa, fell back towards Bruon and O!mutz, both 
fortified places, apparently with a view of taking 
position on a line extending from one to the other. 
The main Prussian army, while a portion pursued 
the Austrians by way of Zwittau, passed through 
the mountains to Iglau, where it divided, one part 
going towards Brunn, while the other moved directly 
towards Vienna, The former, at the last accounts, 
had its headquarters at Brunn, while the latter had 
reached Znaym. Prague had been occupied by the 
Prussians on the 8th. The Austrian army had fallen 
back upon the line of the Danubeé,and was assembling 
near Vienna and Presbarg. The Emperor had an- 
nounced that he should endeavor to avert a direct 
attack upon Vienna by confronting the Prussians at 
Floredorf, a small village three or four miles north 
of the capital. He had previously declared his in- 
tention, in case of necessity, to remove the capital to 
Pesth. An engagement took place before Olmutz 
on the 15th, in which the Austrians were again de- 
feated The Prussians occupied Lundeabarg on the 
17th, cutting the communication between Olmutz 
and Vienna, In the meantime, a battle between the 
main Federal army and the Prussians took place on 
the 14th at Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, 23 miles from 
Feankfort, in which the latter were Victorious. This 
was fullowed by the occupation of Frankfort on the 
16th, the Diet retiring to Augustenburg, and of 
Darmstadt on the Isth. The Prussian General at 
Frankfort had issued a proclamation announcing 
the assumption of the governments of Nassau and 
Frankfort. Negotiations were said to be in progress 
for a trace of a few days, the armistice having ap- 
parently totally failed ; aud one of the first dispatches 
by the Atlantic Telegraph stated that a five days’ 
trace between Austria and Prussia commenced on the 
23d, after more fighting on the 22d. .A later tele- 
gram briefly announces that a treaty of peace has 
been signed. This last statemeat appears to need 
confirmation, 

In Italy, Gen. Cialdini had occupied Padua and 
Vicenza, towas on the railroad between Verona and 
Venice. The Austrians in Venetia, except those in 
Venice, had. thus no railway communication with 
Vienna. There was no Italian fleet before Venice, 
and it was not supposed that Cialdini would risk an 
ursustained attack on Venice from the land side, 
On the 17th, the Italians in force attacked Borgo- 
forte, on the Po, south of Mantua. The cannonade 
lasted several hours. During the night, the Aus- 
trians retired, abandoning their guns, ammunition 
and provisions. Toe Italians then occupied the 
place. A naval engagement occurred on the 20th, 
off tie island of Lissa, near the coast of Dalmatia. 
The Austrians claimed the victory, having, it was 
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said, sunk an Italian iron-clad vessel and blown up 
three. 

EnGLaxp.—Parliament reassembled on the 16th. 
W. E. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, an- 
nounced the withdrawal, for the present, of the bill 
for the abolition of compulsory church-rates. The 
elective franchise bill has also been withdrawn. 

Sir R. Mayne, Chief of the Metropolitan police of 
London, had issued an order forbidding the pro- 
posed Reform meeting in Hyde Park on the 22d ult., 
declaring it illegal, and stating that measures would 
be taken to prevent its assembling. The telegraph 
reports riots as having occurred in consequence of 
this prohibition. 

There were some indications of a possible rerewal 
of the commercial crisis. The Birmingham Bank- 
ing Company and the Preston Banking Company had 
both suspended. 

Japan.—The government has issued a circular, 
giving its subjects permission to go beyond the seas 
for the purpose of learning any art or science, or for 
purposes of trade, when the application is properly 
made. 

Sovrna America.—General Mosquera, President of 
Colombia, has declined to enter into an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, with Chili, Peru, Ecuador and 
Bolivia, and had published a circular announcing the 
neutrality of Colombia in the war between Spain aad 
the South American republics. 

Mexico.—The Liberal government is now located 
at Chibuabua, which place Juarez entered on the 17th 
of Sixth month. 

Domestic.—A. W. Randall has been confirmed as 
Postmaster-General. James Harlan, Secretary of 
the Interior, has also resigned, to take effect on the 
lstof Ninth montb, and Orville H. Browning, of Illi- 
nois, has been nominated and confirmed as his suc- 
cessor. 

The bill for the admission of Nebraska as a State, 
which passed both Houses of Congress in the last 
days of the session, it is understood did not receive 
the signature of the President, and therefore failed 
to become a law. 

Gen. Wright, commanding the Department of 
Texas, bas issued a general order stating that as 
information has reached him to the effect that some 
of the persons chosen at the late election claim to 
enter, without any otber authority, upon the duties 
of their offices, he orders that the commanding offi- 
cers of the districts, posts and detachments shall in 
no way recognize them as cflicials, and shall continue 
to support the Provisional government and the offi- 
cers appointed under it, until such time as that gov- 
ernment shall be discontinued by an order from the 
President. 

R. H. Howell, President pro tem. of the Convention 
of 1864, which framed the present free State Constitu- 
tion of Louisiana, and which body adjourned subject 
to call, summoned it to meet in New Orleans on the 
30th ult., to ratify the Constitutional Amendment 
adopted by the present Congress. The Governor 
issued a proclamation calling for an election for 
members of the Convention in the parishes not repre- 
sented. The other State officers formally protested 
against this proclamation,and the Sect ~ of State 
refused to affix his signature. The Mayor of New 
Orleans and the Sheriff both threatened to disperse 
the Convention, and the former informed General 
Baird that he should do so and arrest the members 
unless they were protected by military authority. 
The General replied that no protection had been 
asked ; that if the Convention was legal it had a right 
to meet, and if illegal its proceedings would be 
harmless ; and said that he should prevent all vio- 
lence and preserve order. The Convention met as 
summoned, and a serious riot occurred, apparently 
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in connection with its meeting, but the particulars 


yet receive are somewhat confused and contradic- 
tory. It appears to have been begun by an attack 
on a procession of colored men; and afterwards the 
building where the Convention met was surrouoded, 
and some of the members were arrested by the 
police, while at the same time they were fired upon 
by the mob outside, though the police, it is said, en- 
deavored to protect them. Several persons are re- 
ported to have been killed, all colored persons ex- 
cept one lad. Finally the disturbance was quelled 
by military force, and Gen. Baird placed the city 
under martial law. 


Congress baving passed a bill reviving the grade 
of General in the army of the United States, being 
the highest rank in the service, Gen. Grant has been 
nominated and confirmed for that position, and Gen. 
Sherman for that of Lieutenant-General, lately held 
by Gen. Grant. Vice-Admiral Farragut has been 
advanced to the position of Admiral, being the high- 
est grade in the navy, created by a recent law. 


Concress.—The session closed on the 28th. 
Several bills were passed during the last days oa 
reports of committees of conference, among which 
were the Civil Appropriation bill, with a provision 
increasing the compensation of members of Congress 
from $3,000 to $5,000 per year, and giving ad- 
ditional bounty to soldiers who served two or more 
years during the rebellion; the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill; the Deficiency Appropriation bill; the 
additional Tariff bill; and the bill for organizing 
the army. A bill for the admission of Nebraska as 
a State passed both Houses; also a bill to authorize 
the use of the metric or French decimal system of 
weights and measures, and one authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of State to furnish to each 
State government a set of standards of that system. 
J.S. Fowler was received as Senator from Tennessee, 
and the credentials of D. Patterson, the other Senator 
elect from that State, were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, with instructions to inquire into his 
qualifications, as he had held a judicial office under 
the rebel State government. The committee re- 
ported a fezolution, that be was qualified and en- 
titled to hold a seat in the Senate. Several substi- 
tutes were offered, and finally a joint resolution 
admitting him upon taking the onth, with the part 
relative to having accepted office under the rebels 
omitted, was adopted; but the House laid it on the 
table. The Senate subsequently adopted a resolu- 
tion admitting him upon his taking the usual oath, 
which he did. Two additional Representatives from 
Tennessee, Cooper and Leftwich, were admitted in 
the House. 


The Judiciary Committee of the House made a 
long preliminary report, on the 27th ult., on the 
charges implicating Jefferson Davis and others in 
the assassination of President Lincoln. They say it 
is notorious that Davis was guilty of the crime of 
treason, and that they are of opinion that there are 
no obstacles to a speedy and impartial trial which 
cannot be removed by legislation. It is further 
stated that the evidence in possession of the com- 
mittee, connecting Davis with the assassination of 
President Lincoln, justifies them in saying that there 
is probab’. cause to believe that he was privy to the 
measures which led to the commission of the deed ; 
but the investigations which have been made by the 
War Dapartment, and by the committee, have not 
resulted in placing the government in possession of 
all the facts of the case. The capture of the rebel 
archives has put the government in posses-ion of a 
mass of letters, papers and documents of various 
kinds, only a portion of which has as yet been ex- 
amined. 





